WATER      UNDER      THE      BRIDGES

CHAPTER XII
PARIS was the Allied nerve-centre of the war, and if one could not
join the Army it was better to be there than anywhere else. Sir
Frank Bertie, soon to become Lord Bertie of Thame, was ELM.
Ambassador. Of M. Clemenceau, Lord Bertie once wrote, "He is as
pro-British as any Frenchman can be," and of Lord Bertie it might
equally well have been said that he was as pro-French as any English-
man could be. He had always been a loyal friend to France and he
was rightly greatly respected in that country. Though somewhat
short in stature, a defect which he endeavoured to remedy by the
exceptionally high top-hat, almost a stove-pipe, which he invariably
wore, he had great personal dignity. In the Service he was known as
"The Bull," a sobriquet which he had fully earned. It was my fate
later to serve under another, this time an Army, "Bull," Lord Allenby.
Both, so far as I could judge by stories about them had mellowed
by the time I came under their orders, though I did not escape
entirely unscathed. Lady Bertie was a great lady, but one saw little
of her, as she spent most of her time at Monte Carlo. She was
also extremely vague. At one of the large parties at the Embassy a
niece of hers made a bet as to how many times she would come in
and go out and come in again without being recognized. I believe
it was only at the sixth entry that Lady Bertie said, "Haven't I seen
you before?"
The Counsellor was Lord Granville, the kindest and most charming
of men. The only person who could succeed in irritating him and did
so on every possible occasion was the Ambassador. Lord Bertie
never liked his Counsellors, and was more bullish with them than
towards the smaller fry. Granville had his own typewriter on which
he drafted despatches for the Ambassador's approval. They were
invariably returned with some defect in the typing underlined in red
ink, with the comment "tooth A" or "tooth T wants cleaning."
The First Secretary and Head of the Chancery was George
Grahame, whose whole career had practically been spent in Paris.
When Granville went to Salonika to represent H.M. Government
with Venizelos's Greek Government, Grahame became Counsellor and
in 1918 was promoted to be Ambassador in Brussels, a step, or rather
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